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IS SLAVERY DEAD? 


BY CARL SPENCER. 





Dead? Is it dead? 
Bury it deep, bury it deep! 

Lest it should waken, and raise its head, 
Oat of a sleep. 


Dead! Is it dead? 

Ring the bells that men may know 
It goeth down to its burial-bed, 

And let it go. 


Then let the dead be dead! 
Roll the rock above its tomb, 
And plant a new growth overhead 
To rise and bloom. 


Dead! Is it dead? 
Proclaim it to the universe; 

The storm is passed from overhead, 
And gone the curse. 


Ring? the old tyrant’s dead! 
The fair estate is free; 

Ring! for the brave new heir instead— 
Come, Liberty! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The President was given a glorious wel- 
come, not only by Harvard University, 
but by the loveliest of June weather; and 
Radcliffe joined in the general enthusiasm 
toward the dauntless Chief Magistrate 
who believes in a fair chance for every 
woman as well as for every man. 


—_- 





As the WoMAN’S JOURNAL goes to press 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
is in session at Portland, Ore., the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Canada in 
Charlottetown, and the Conference on 
Home Economics at Lake Placid, N.Y. 


—_—_ —- oa ——_—_- — 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was this 
week conferred on Henry Marion Howe, 
son of Julia Ward Howe, by Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Howe is professor of metal- 
lurgy in Columbia University and ‘‘con- 
sulting metallurgist honored by the pro- 
fession in England, France, Germany, 
Russia, and his native land.”’ 


_——_ °- 








The annual convention of the National 
Educational Association to be held at 
Asbury Park, N. Y., from Jaly 3 to 7, will 
be addressed by President Roosevelt, and 
his utterances will ‘point a moral’’ to 
boys and girls all over the country during 
the coming school year. There are only 
two women on the general program: Julia 
Richman and Katherine Devereux Blake, 
both of New York City. Four of the de- 
partment presidents are women: Marga- 
ret Bancroft of Haddonfield, N. J., Mrs. 
Matilda Evans Riley of St, Louis, Nebras- 
ka Cropsey of Indianapolis, and Mary Jean 
Miller of Rochester. Five of the forty- 
five State- directors are women: Lucy 
Robinson of West Virginia, Lydia A. 
Yates of Delaware, Miss Clem Hampton 
of Florida, May L. Scott of Idaho, and 
Miss Estelle Reel, National Superintend- 
ent of Indian Schools. The Journal of 





Education calls attention to the fact that 
no woman has ever held an executive 
office in the N. E. A. 


—- 








Among the young men who received the 
honor of Ph. D. from Harvard University 
this week was Howard L. Blackwell,son of 
Mr. George W., and Mrs. Emma L. Black- 
well of East Orange, N. J. 





—--_ ~— 





The schools and teachers of Chicago, 
Ill., are to be congratulated on the ap- 
pointment by Mayor Dunne of three wom- 
en as members of the board of education. 
These women are all well known—Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, who has given a fortune 
to elementary schools; Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, who, as the head of Hull House, 
comes into such close contact with the 
children who need the most from their 
schools, and Dr. Cornelia DeBey, formerly 
a teacher in the Cook County Normal 
School, now a leading practitioner, and 
notable for her legislative work in beba!f 
of kindergarten aud of improved child 
labor laws. It was Dr. DeBey who led 
the successful fight against the bill to 
make married women ineligible as teach- 
err, and who'settled the Stock Yard strike 
last year by iaterceding personally with 
workmen and packers, The presence of 
these women on the Chicago School Board 
will help to bring about needed reforms 
and the general betterment of the schools. 


ste ~-—_———- 


Wellesley College is to have an addition 
to the observatory, a gift from Mrs. John 
Whitin of Whitinsville, Mass., trustee 
of the college and donor of the Whitin 
Observatory. It will consist of a new 
block with a connecting alcove, and will 
include a library, or classroom, a dome, 
enclosing a six-inch Clark telescope, and 
a transit of simple construction. Whitin 
Observatory is distinctively a students’ 
laboratory, and the large classes and the 
advanced work now carried on ‘require 
this addition, which will make the obser- 
vatory adequate for a long time to come, 
Miss Sarab F. Whiting, professor of pbys- 
ics, is director of the observatory, and 
Miss Ellen F, Hayes, professor of applied 
mathematics, is also professor of astron- 
omy. 


_o- 


Tne Boston Herald says: ‘‘The board of 
lady managers of the St. Lonis fair have 
made a great record. Of the $100,000 set 
aside from the $4,600,000 government loan 
to the exposition committee for their use 
to spend as they pleased they show a 
balance of exactly $26,667.56, with all 
their bills paid, and they present the 
novel spectacle of a committee turning 
back to the government part of a congres- 
sional appropriation. This achievement 
elates them, and properly, for it was en- 
tirely their own, without the aid of a 
single man, except a professional account- 
ant called in to verify their figures after 
their accounts were all made up. It is 
another example of woman’s capacity for 
handling large affairs, to which Mr, Jus- 
tice Brewer has been pointing as warrant 
for his supplementary declaration that 
‘there is no reason why a woman should 
not be the mayor of a big city or the 
president of the United States,’”’ 





-_ 


A MORE RATIONAL FOURTH. 

The campaign of education for a more 
rational observance of the Fourth of July 
is making headway. The authorities of 
several cities have issued orders which 
will have the effect of preventing the sale 
of the most dangerous explosives and lim- 
iting ear-splitting noises to the day itself. 
In Baltimore they have gone so far as to 
prohibit every form of fireworks. 

Several organizations of women are 
assisting in the promulgation of the idea of 
a more orderly celebration of the Fourth. 
The Fioral Emblem Society will distribute 
flowers and potted plants to the poor chil- 
dren of Boston. Last year more than 
seven thousand children received each a 
bouquet of flowers ora plant and an Amer- 
ican flag. As usual, a tent will be erect- 
ed on Boston Common, and the distribu- 
tion of flowers will be made from this tent 
on the morning of Tuesday, July 4. Five 
thousand tickets will be distributed among 
the children of the North End, the mis- 
sions, etc., before the holiday. 

To further this work, the city of Boston 
annually appropriates $100, and the florists 
and gardeners contribute liberally. The 
Society appeals for generous contributions 
from private gardens to help make little 
children happy. 

Mrs. Donald McLean, president general 





of theDaugbters of the American Revolu- 
tion, has made a request of all the chap- 
ters in the organization formally to observe 
the Fourth of July with ceremonies appro- 
priate to the day. The celebration in 
Washington will be held in Continental 
Hall, which the Daughters are building. 

An interesting and beautiful celebration 
will be the dedication of the Children’s 
Temple at Mont-Lawn, the Fresh-Air Home 
for little children maintained by the Chris 
tian Herald at Nyack, N. Y. This beauti- 
ful building, the only one of its kind in 
the whole world, as far as known (for in 
no other land has a noble and imposing 
edifice been reared expressly for children), 
is now completed, and will be thrown open 
on July Fourth, with fitting ceremonies, 
in which eminent divines and laymen, as 
well as boys and girls of the New York 
tenements, will participate. 

At Portland, the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association will utilize the Fourth 
in bebalf of a wider patriotism and equal 
rights, and it is to be hoped that many 
local societies have arranged for some ap- 
propriate and rational observance of the 


day. F. M, A. 
ee 
EX GOVERNOR LONG ON WOMAN'S OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 


Hon. Jobn D. Long was the guest of 
honor at the graduating exercises ov last 
Tuesday of the Hancock Grammar School 
in this city, and in his address spoke of 
the opportunities open to the girls of to- 
day. 

After briefly recalling that with girls 
and women of a century and of half a cen- 
tury ago their spheres of usefulness lay 
first and always in the home, Mr. Long 
said: ‘‘That is your sphere to-day, the 
home and its upbuilding. Woman’s op- 
portunities are many, yet they will not 
call for sacrifice of that sweetness which 
is yours to-day and which will prove an 
element of help toward success in life.”’ 

Mr. Long referred to the fact that Mary 
A. Livermore was once a pupil of the old 
Hancock School, and he spuke of ‘ther 
mapy noble qualities which all girls and 
young women may emulate, even if they 
do not achieve her remarkable career, 
Her high mind, her lofty ideas and ideals, 
her concentration of effort in behalf of 
her sex, her devotion to humanitarian 
service are all qualities which you all may 
possess and strive to follow. Cultivate 
these qualities as you go forth from this 
school to meet your own responsibiltties. 

“Do not forget the advantages which are 
offered you. What are you going to do 
with them? How use them to the best 
advantage, making use of what you already 
have achieved? I trust you will make 
these, in your hands, a means of good to 
the world and to your own community. 
What will you do for religion, not for any 
special faith, but for its ennobling, uplift- 
ing influence? What for charity in its 
broadest sense and friendship? What for 
society and to elevate the community and 
to help solve the great problems which 
will arise? What will you do for your 
country’s flag, and the duties of citizen- 
ship devolving upon those who live under 
it? All these questions I wish you to 
take unto yourselves and consider them 
fully as you go forth with aspirations and 
high ideals. Let yc ur watchword always 
be ‘Forward.’”’ 


PROTECTION OF GIRLS AT THE PORTLAND 
EXPOSITION. 


Inspired by the success of the Exposi- 
tion Travelers’ Aid Committee, which was 
formed in New York last year for the 
protection of girls who traveled alone to 
the Fair at St. Louis, eleven organizations 
of Portland, Ore., have resolved them- 
selves into a Travelers’ Aid Association 
for similar work during the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition. Among 
these codperating organizations are the 
Portland Women’s Union, the Women’s 
Christian Teniperance Union, City Feder- 
ation of Clubs, College Alumnz Associa- 
tion, Council of Jewish Women, and a 
number of ladies’ aid societies. 

The Portland association has been work- 
ing for the last four months to perfect its 
methods of safeguarding young women. 
More attention is to be paid to the work 
of protecting young women on the imme- 
diate grounds than was done last year. 
For this purpose the association has 
planned to establish a headquarters in one 
of the Fair buildings. At St. Louis 1,090 
girls were stranded within the Exposition 
gates last summer, in spite of all efforts 
to protect them on the trains and at the 
stations. 

The Travelers’ Aid Association of Port- 





land is supplying all the district west of 
the Mississippi River with pamphlets and 
posters, calling attention to its work, and 
the Exposition Travelers’ Aid Committee, 
which reconvened this spring at the re- 
quest of the Western association, is doing 
the same work in all the States east of the 
Mississippi. Last year the latter organ- 
ization sent its pamphlets over the entire 
United States. 

Factories and department stores .are 
being especially remembered by circular 
letters, telling of the establishment of 
headquarters at Portland, for it is thought 
that a large percentage of the girls who 
are likely to go to the Exposition unchap- 
eroned may be reached in that way. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

Miss Mitsu Okada of Tokyo, Japan, for 
the past three years a student at Welles- 
ley College, sailed last week from Bos- 
ton for Liverpool, accompanied by Miss 
Kiyo Makino, also of Tokyo, who has been 
studying in this country for five years, 
latterly at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Miss Okada and Miss Mak- 
ino expect to return to Japan by way of 
London, Genoa and the Eastern routes. 

Announcement was made at the meeting 
of the Mount Holyoke Alumnez of a fel- 
lowship to be called the Cornelia M. Clapp 
fellowship, which is to be raised, $500 a 
year for five years. It was also voted to 
appropriate money from the income fund 
and general treasury yearly to found a 
fellowship called the Mary E. Woolley 
fellowship. 


Mrs, Mary Church Terrell gave the com- 
mencement address at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. The innovation of a 
woman as Commencement orator was due 
partly to the fact that a larger proportion 
of women were found in the present senior 
class than in any previous class. The 
majority of the graduates enter immedi- 
ately upon teaching. Some go to profes- 
ional schools, notably medical. 


The highest honors in the senior class 
at Cornell bave been awarded to Miss 
Jessie R. Fauset, a colored woman, and 
the only woman student of her race in the 
College of Arts. In her course she has 
had to compete with about 100 white stu- 
dents. It is believed also that Miss Fau- 
set will be the first woman of her race to 
receive @ **Phi Beta Kappa’’ award in 
this country. 


». 


Formal presentation of the magnificent 
library building at Vassar College, costing 
half a million dollars, was a feature of the 
commencement exercises this year, It 
was made by Mrs, Frederick Ferris Thomp- 
son of New York, who was for years a trus- 
tee of Vassar. Mr. Thompson himself pre- 
sented to Vassar a library, which*has long 
since been outgrown, and which will be 
vacated now that the new one has been 
completed. To Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Mrs. Thompson gave 
the chapel costing about $400,000, which 
has just been dedicated. Two years ago 
she gave tothe Teachers’ College in New 
York City $350,000, with which the physi- 
cal culture building was erected, 





A class of 200 was graduated from Vas- 
sar, the largest in the history of the col- 
lege. 


Miss Portia M. Washington, daughter of 
Booker T. Washington, was one of the 
twenty-five young women who were grad 
uated at Bradford Academy, Haverhill, 
Mass.,, this year. Miss Washington is the 
first colored woman to receive a diploma 
from the institution, one of the oldest 
seats of learning in this country. She has 
been one of the most popular students at 
the academy in the four years of her stay. 
She took a course in music, and will 
shortly go abroad to study music in Ber- 
lin. Her father was one of the guests at 
the graduating exercises. 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., sustains a 
great loss in the retirement of its dean, 
Miss Helen Fairchild Smith, who this year 
resigns the position she has he!d for 29 
years. F. M. A, 





=> 


Miss Marjory Gregg of Colorado 
Springs was one of the Radcliffe gradu- 
ates who spoke strongly and well from 
the platform of Sanders Theatre last Tues- 
day. It is good to think that political 
usefulness stands open to her in her na- 
tive State. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Hucues, Asst. Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, has been appointed 
Secretary in succession to Professor Rhys- 
Davids, who is appointed Professor of 


Comparative Religion in the University of 
Manchester. 


Miss JANE ADDAMsS has been appointed 
a member of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. She was present at the reception 
given by the Chicago Woman’s Club to 
Miss Susan B, Anthony and the delegates 
to the National Suffrage Conveution, en 
route to Oregon, and on all sides the mem- 
bers of the club were expressing to Miss 
Addams their joy over the appointment. 

CAPTAIN MARY BECKER GREENE, the 
only woman steamboat pilot on the Ohio 
River, was made chaplain of the Master 
Pilots’ Association at its meeting in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. She is the first woman to hold 
office in the order. Mrs, Greene com- 
manded the steamboat Greenland, which 
plies between Pittsburg and Charleston, 
W. Va., and is the wife of Captain Gordon 
C. Greene, She has been on the river 
since 1860, and owns half a dozen boats, 
She applied herself to the study of navi’ 
gation and passed an examination for 
master’s license. 


Miss MARGARET LIVINGSTON CHANLER 
has announced that she will soon open a 
model dairy at Rokeby, her estate at Bar- 
rytown-on-the-Hudson. Miss Chanler is 
well known as the president of the Wom- 
en’s Municipal League of New York, as 
well as a philanthropist, but this under- 
taking will show her in a new ré.e—that 
of business woman, for the dairy is to be 
conducted on strictly business principles. 
Miss Chanler has taken a deep interest 
in the pure milk crusade of the Board of 
Health, and it is said that she will con- 
duct some experiments of her own at the 
dairy. 

Miss MAUDE LAWRENCE, a daughter 
of the first Lord Lawrence, Governor- 
General of India, has been appointed to a 
newly estavlished post of chief woman 
inspector under the London (Eng.) Board 
of Education. She was a member of the 
London School Board from 1899 to 1904, 
A year ago she was placed by the London 
County Council upon their Education 
Committee. Miss Lawrence will direct a 
staff of women inspectors, who will assist 
the Board of Education in dealing with 
many questions concerning the educa- 
tion of young children, girls and young 
women. 

Mrs. MARTHA GIELOW, the celebrated 
Southern dialect artist, made a fine and 
spirited address the other day at the Con. 
gressional Library, before the various so- 
cieties of Washington, upon the subject of 
the ‘*Southern Industrial Educational 
League,’’ an enterprise very close to her 
heart. Mrs. Fannie Gresham, now of 
Washington, formerly of Texas, is prime 
mover in this work of building up the 
poor white population of the mountain 
districts of the South who have no indus 
trial or educational advantages. Mrs. 
Gielow suggested that all the Daughters 
of the Coafederacy throughout the land 
becomea part of the Southern Educational 
League, each chapter making a deter- 
mined effort to establish an industrial 
school in every county in every State in 
the South. She paid a high tribute to the 
work done by Mrs. Gen. R. D. Johnston 
and the women of Alabama who have es- 
tablished the Industrial Reformatory. 


Miss MARGARET D. DREIR, one of the 
growing number of young women of 
wea th and high social standing who en- 
gage in betterment work, was married 
recently to Raymond Robins, who is well 
known as a Settlement worker in Chicago. 
Since the death of her parents Miss Dreir 
has been the head of her family, consist- 
ing of the three sisters, and it was thought 
that her devotion to social and philan- 
thropic work, together with her household 
duties, would preclude all thought of 
marriage. She organized the Woman’s 
Municipal League on the Heights, and 
was its secretary until last spring. A few 
months ago she started the New York 
Woman’s Trades Union League, of which 
she is now president. Miss Dreier is also 
president of the New York Committee of 
Household Research, and is the treasurer 
of the Barnard Club of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Robins was graduated from Columbia 
University, and for more than four years 
was a worker in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement. He was also superin- 
tendent of the Municipal Lodging House 
in Chicago. Last winter he went to Brook- 
lyn to lecture, and there met Miss Dreier, 
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WHY PEOPLE SHOULD TAKE THE 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


1. Because the question of equal suf- 
frage is one of great and growing public 
interest. Every intelligent person ought 
to be informed upon it, and to know the 
arguments pro and con. 

2, Because the WoMAN’s JOURNAL gives 
the news not only of the equal suffrage 
movement, but of women’s progress in 
education, industry and the professions, 
in art, science and invention, all over the 
world. It supplies a mass of information 
not to be found in any other one paper. 

3. Because the National Column in the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL is the official organ 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. This Column, edited by Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton and Miss Elizabeth 
J. Hauser, keeps its readers in touch with 
the work of the Association all over the 
United States. As a matter of loyalty, 
every member of the Association ought to 
support the official organ. 

4. Because of the intrinsic excellence of 
the paper. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
president of its Board of Directors, says: 
“It is the best source of information re- 
garding what women are doing, what they 
can do and what they should do. It isthe 
oldest of the women’s papers now in ex- 
istence, and has built up for itself a solid 
and unblemished reputation.’’ Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw says: “It is so much the best of 
the woman suffrage papers that no com- 
parison is possible.”’ 

5. Because of its great services to the 
cause in the past. For 35 years it has 
kept the flag of equal rights for women 
flying, even in the darkest times. It has 
aided every campaign for equal suffrage, 
raising thousands of dollars for the field 
workers, and sending out hundreds of 
thousands of pages of free literature. It 
has taken an active part in bringing about 
the great changes in women’s personal 
and property rights that have been 
wrought during the last generation. Thus 
in the circular letter sent to the New York 
legislators by the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Buffalo, which led 
to the passage of the equal guardianship 
law, every concrete case that was related, 
showing the injustice suffered by mothers 
under the old law, was taken from the 
WomaAn’s JournNnAL and credited to it. 
Mrs. A. Watson Lister says that Col. T. W. 
Higginson’s articles, originally published 
as editorials in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and reprinted as tracts by the Australian 
suffragists, were circulated throughout 
the length and breadth of Australia, and 
had much to do with securing woman 
suffrage there. These are only two ex- 
amples out of many. 

6. Because of the service it renders to 
the Association at present. Every other 
society is at heavy expense for its organ; 
obliged to pay an editor, and to meet the 
bills for paper,type-setting, press-work and 
postage. The organ of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation does not cost it a cent. The edi- 
tors give their services free of charge, and 
themselves beg the money needed to meet 
the annual deficit on the paper. Every 
year the JourNAL gives hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of free advertising to the 
Association,—advertisements of its meet- 
ings, its publications, its books, pampb- 
lets, leaflets, pictures, blotters, badges, 
The History of Woman Suffrage, The Life 
of Susan B, Anthony, Progress, etc., etc.,— 
besides railroad advertising, in return for 
which some of the National Officers get 
railroad passes, thus saving the Associa- 


tion expense, All this the J ouRNAL does 


cheerfully, without charge; and the mem- 
bers of the Association ought to recipro- 
cate by acting upon the recommendation 
made every year by unanimous vote of the 
National Officers and the National Conven- 
tion—i. e., by taking the paper them- 








selves and doing what they can to increase 
its circulation among tbeir friends. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL is published 
weekly at 3 Park St., Boston, Mass., by 
Henry B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Price, $1.50 per year. ‘Three 
months on trial, 25 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

In order to increase the usefulness of 
the Woman's JouRNAL for missionary 
purposes, its editors make the following 
special offer: Any Saffrage Association or 
individual that will subscribe for not less 
than ten copies of the JouRNAL to be sent 
to persons not already eubscribers, may 
have the paper at the rate of a dollar a 
year, with the additional privilege of 
changing four times a year the name and 
address to which each copy shall be sent. 
Thus, for $10, the paper can be sent to 
forty different persons for several months 
each; for $25 it can be sent to a hundred 
persons; and for $100, to five hundred 
persons. Make out a list of influential 
men and women who would be, valuable 
to the cause if they were converted, and 
send them the paper. Then, after they 
have had it for a few months, send them 
a circular letter inviting them to join the 
Suffrage Association. 


EN ROUTE FOR OREGON. 

Last week the delegates to the National 
Suffrage Convention gathered from all 
points to Chicago. Those who got there 
by the afternoon of June 23 had the pleas- 
ure of attending the reception given to 
Miss Anthony and the delegates by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. There was a 
large attendance, and some of the club’s 
officers remarked with complacency that 
they had been told they could not havea 
good reception, as everybody was out of 
town; but this did not look like it! 

There were brief addresses by Miss 
Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mr. Blackwell, 
and songs by Miss Anthony’s niece. Mrs. 
Maria S. Orwig promised to write a report 
of the affair for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
so I will not enlarge upon it here. Mrs, 
Carpenter, the president of the club, Miss 
Anthony and other officers of the N. A. 
W. S. A., were afterwards induced to 
stand in a group and let a flash-light pho- 
tograph of them be taken. At night the 
woman suffrage train started for the 
Pacific Coast, heavily laden with talent 
and wisdom. Next morning, at Marshall- 





town, lowa, we were joined by Mrs. Carrie | 


Chapman Catt, and other delegates got on 
at other stations, so that our crowd was like 
a snow-ball, gathering as we weut along. 

At Chicago Dr. Cora Smith Eaton had 
joined the party, as bright-eyed, sweet- 
tempered, and quietly alert as ever. We 
have witb us a number of women doctors, 
enough to take care of all possible cases 
of illness that may occur on the trip; at 
east one woman lawyer—Miss Amy Acton 
of Massachusetts—to settle any legal ques- 
tions that may arise; and two women min 
isters, Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw, to advise in cases 
of conscience. 

At Boone, Iowa, the local suffrage club, 
wearing yellow ribbons, came down to the 
station in a body, and presented Miss 
Anthony, Miss Shaw and Mrs, Catt with 
beautiful bouquets. The train stopped 
only a few moments, but Miss Anthony 
Miss Shaw and Mrs. Catt made from the 
platform of the car brief addresses, which 
were received with enthusiastic applause. 
The male citizens of Boone, with beaming 
countenances, stood behind the ladies, 
and listened with seeming enjoyment. 
Miss Shaw introduced Mrs. Catt as the 
future Governor of Iowa. After hear- 
ing Miss Shaw’s speech, the colored 
porter of our car said, ‘*Well, that settles 
me. I am for woman suffrage!’’ After- 
ward he went around with a copy of 
the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, saying to the 
other porters, ‘‘You ought to read this 
paper!’’ Every man on our cars, including 
engineer and fireman, was given a flower 
for his button-hole from the enormous 
bouquets presented to Miss Anthony and 
Miss Shaw. 

At Omaha, Neb., the train stopped for 
halfan hour. A large delegation of Oma- 
ha ladies were awaiting us on the platform 
with huge bunches of roses for Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Mrs. Mary Girard 
Andrews, president of the Omaha Women’s 
€lub, and Mrs. Matilda E. Patterson, State 
Superintendent of Franchise for the W. 
C. T. U. These two organizations and the 
Omaha Political Equality Club had decid- 
ed unanimously to unite in the greeting. 
There were responses by Miss Anthony, 
Miss Shaw, Mrs. Catt, Miss Laura Clay, 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and the 
editors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. Rep- 
resentatives from all the Omaha papers 
were interviewing diligently everyone from 
whom they could extract information, 
The delegates are delighted with the cor- 





diality of their reception along the route. 


Miss Shaw says it reminds her of the 
woman suffrage campaign in Calfornia, 
when she and Miss Anthony had to make 
speeches from the car platform at almost 
every statiou. 

There are eleven delegates from Massa- 
chusetts on the train, and Mrs. Park, who 
has gone by another route, will join us at 
Portland. 

New Jersey has sent only two delegates, 
Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell and Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey. The New Jersey dele- 
gation makes up in quality what it lacks 
in quantity. 

The first day out after leaving Chicago 
was fine but very hot. Our train ,was 
passing through the rich plains of Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska, and Laura Clay looked 
upon them with pleasure, with the eye of 
a practical farmer, and drew comparisons 
between them and the farm lands of Ken- 
tucky. This morning (Sunday, June 25) 
we are crossing the wide treeless prairies 
of western Nebraska, and approaching the 
borders of Wyoming, dear to the friends 
of equal rights the world over. Here we 
saw an encouraging sigu—a young girl in 
a sunbonnet, riding on a pony, and headed 
toward Wyoming at the top of her speed. 
Some of the men in the dining-car said 
she was bound for the Portland Conven- 
tion and was afraid of being late. She 
wore leather leggings, and was riding in 
nature’s fashion. Weare now 5,000 feet 
above sea level, and the oppressive heat 
of yesterday has given place to refreshing 
coolness with clear, bracing air. 

There are sixty-five delegates on the 
train, of whom four are men—the senior 
editor of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, three 
gentlemen accompanying their wives, and 
a@ son accompanying his mother, It is al- 
ways a pleasant sight when husband and 
wife go together as delegates to the suf- 
frage convention, as it shows that equal 
rights doctrine has not divided the fam- 
ily. Ino this case the three couples are 
Mr. and Mrs. Crossett of New York, Dr. 
and Mrs. Neal! of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Werthof Missouri. In addition, 
Mrs. Ellen Rand Tindall of Washington 
has brought along her son. 

Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw occupy 
the state room, and here the National 
Business Committee hold committee meet- 
ings for hundreds of miles. Our National 
Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, is 
sorely missed. The National Convention 
will hardly seem like the National Con- 
vention without her. Many expressions 
are heard of sympathy with her and of 
regret for the illness of the father who is 
so deservedly dear to her, and so highly 
esteemed by all who know his high and 
honorable record. Miss Hauser is here, 
and will represent Mrs. Upton efficiently 
in all the business details of the treasu- 
rer’s duties. 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony, railroad secre- 
tary, is receiving general congratulations 
on the unusually low rates secured this 
year, but she modestly disclaims them, 
and says the low rates are granted not to 
the suffragists especially, but to everyone 
attending the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion. 

A Sunday service is now being arranged, 
to be held on the train; Mrs. L. L. Blank- 
enburg has just passed, on her way to 
hunt up people who can furnish music— 
and I must end these cursory notes, und 
prepare to go to church and pray for the 
success of the cause of equal rights, 

(Later). Our train was delayed for two 
hours at Cheyenne, Wyo., and our dele- 
gates were glad of a chance to see some- 
thing of that beautiful city. To them 
everything in Wyoming was surrounded 
by a sort of halo. The sky seemed ofa 
more vivid blue, the grass of a brighter 
emerald, than in the States where women 
do not enjoy equal rights. The leaves of 
the many cottonwood trees twinkled 
pleasantly in the clear sunlight, the air 
was fresh and bracing, and the snow- 
mountains looked down upon the city like 
a visible realization of lofty ideals. 

The delegates were prompt to draw con- 
clusions favorable to the people of Wyom« 
ing from everything that met their eyes. 
The women’s waiting room at the railroad 
station was unusually large and commo- 
dious, and was handsomely ornamented 
with potted ferns and palms. ‘‘See!’’ they 
said, ‘‘where women have votes what at- 
tention is paid totheircomfort!’’ ‘There 
are no such accommodations for women 
even at our great South Station,’’ said a 
Boston delegate. They walked up Capitol 
Avenue, past two of Cheyenne’s three beau- 
tiful parks. ‘‘We have always said that 
where women could vote they would vote 
for good public parks,”’ they said. A sign 
before a handsome red stone open pavilion 
in one of the parks bore in large letters, 
‘No men or boys allowed here. This is 
for ladies and children.’’ ‘‘See what con- 
sideration for women!”’ said the delegater, 
Another signboard read, ‘‘No persons 
allowed in the park after9 P.M.” ‘Evi- 
dently the city government has regard for 
public morals,’’ said the delegates. In- 
stead of the curt ‘Keep off the grass’’ 
of Eastern parks, the notice read, ‘‘Please 





keep on the walk.’’ The delegates said, 
‘*Woman suffrage tends to courtesy.”’ 

We passed several churches, fine public 
school buildings, and a large public library. 
The delegates looked on them with ap- 
proval, They had always been sure that 
under equal suffrage public libraries would 
flourish, and great attention would be 
paid to education. They looked down 
vistas of clean, tree-shaded streets, bor- 
dered by neat homes, and said that of 
course women as voters would be in favor 
of clean streets. “I call this a model 
city,’’ said Miss Laura Clay. ~ 

All this time the gilded dome of the 
capitol was drawing nearer and nearer. 
**It is not so big as the dome of our State 
House, but it stands for more justice,”’ 
said the Boston delegate. The women 
went into the capitol, peeped into the 
Senate Chamber and House of Represen- 
tatives, where the anti-gambling law was 
passed by the women’s influence, admired 
the exhibit of jars of large Wyoming 
cereals and a snow-mountain of Wyoming 
sodium, and looked at the office of the 
Judges of the State Supreme Court, by 
whom equal suffrage laws are not pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. As it was 
Sunday, the tower was closed, so we could 
not go up to see the view. 

Then we walked back to the station. 
We observed that the men we met were tall, 
straight and vigorous; they did not look 
at all effeminate. The women looked just 
like the women everywhere else; they 
bore no appearance of being unsexed. A 
rider passed us on a horse that Miss Clay, 
looking at it with the eye of a Kentuck- 
ian, pronounced ‘‘a very pretty saddle 
horse, but rather too well fed.’”’ ‘‘Woman 
suffrage tends to make men kind to ani- 
mals,’’ said another delegate, with an air 
of satisfaction. But when they passed 
the tent of an Egyptian palmist, Mr. Black- 
well was obliged to add, ‘“‘Even woman 
suffrage cannot wholly eradicate super- 
stition!”’ 

Meanwhile the wife of ex Senator Carey 
had learned that Miss Anthony was pass- 
ing through, and had hastened to the 
station. She whirled Miss Anthony off 
in a carriage to see the capitol, and then 
Miss Anthony, assisted by Mrs. Carey, 
held an impromptu reception in the large 
waiting-room at the station, She after- 
wards expressed privately to the dele- 
gates her joy at finding Mrs. Carey look- 
ing so well and beautiful. 

Many of the delegates picked bunches 
of Wyoming wild flowers to take home as 
souvenirs. I saw Miss Shaw going about 
with a big white thistle-blossom in her 
button-hole, and Mrs, Catt with graceful 
ears of green wheat and a spray of purple 
alfalfa in hers. 

Mrs. Carey is a Virginian. In answer 
to questions, she said in substance: 

In Wyoming the women almost all vote; 
it is the rare exception when one does 
not. This is especially the case with the 
educated women. They care more about 
the ballot than the uneducated do. 

Equal suffrage certainly has not led to 
race suicide. There are more babies in 
Cheyenne than in any other place I ever 
saw. Itseems as if everybody were push- 
ing a baby carriage. We have a regular 
baby brigade. 

I have never heard of a quarrel between 
busband and wife as a result of woman 
suffrage. 

The educated women hardly ever vote 
a straight ticket. The machine cannot 
control the women. If the candidate on 
the opposite ticket is decidedly superior 
to the candidate of their own party, they 
are very apt to vote for the better man. [ 
do not myself believe in voting for a bad 
man because he is on the Republican 
ticket; but generally the better men are 
on that ticket, and you can vote for them, 

Our women have bad the suffrage for 
80 many years that they look upon it asa 
matter of course, and perhaps do not ap- 
preciate it as much as they ought; but 
they would raise a great outcry and rise 
in their might if any attempt should be 
made to take it away from them. But 
there is no davger. 

A pleasant-faced woman who was wait- 
ing for her train at the station said, ‘‘I 
think woman suffrage has a refining influ- 
ence on men, and also on the polis. I 
hava never heard at the polls a word that 
any lady might not listen to. The mothers 
of Wyoming are as particular about their 
children as mothers are anywhere, and 
they are generally very good housekeep- 
ers. I have lived in a number of different 
States, and I have never found better 
housekeepers anywhere else. Cheyenne 
is well supplied with schools, and we have 
an excellent corps of teachers.”’ 

A. 8. B. 
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THE IPSWICH LACE INDUSTRY. 

Old Ipswich has always been a centré 
of pillow lace making, and dainty patterns 
of the old time work are still seen, Dear 
old ladies still weave the laces their grand- 
mothers taught them, and now the great- 
granddaughters are reviving the interest 
by an organization known as the Ipswich 
Lace Industry. 

In the old Whipple house, used as an 
Historical Society’s home, one may find 
on certain afternoons a bevy of ladies, each 
with her pillow and bobbins, weaving 





edgiogs, doyleys, medallions, all sorts of 
beautiful adornments in lace. So well 
have they prospered, that on the sixth and 
seventh of July an exhibition and sale of 
these wares is announced, and orders wil] 
be taken for any of the patterns. It is 
worth a visit to see the quaint old lattice. 
windowed rooms, and hear the click of the 
fiying bobbins as the lace grows into deli. 
cate perfection, a thing of beauty and last- 
ing delight. G. F. D, 





A NEW INVESTIGATION WANTED. 

A circular letter which has been sent to 
every federated woman’s club says: 

‘“‘A movement has been set on foot, 
mainly through the instrumentality of 
the Women’s Trades Union League, which 
has for its object an investigation by the 
United States Bureau of Labor of women 
and children in industry, with special ref- 
erence to the economic and social eftect 
of their employment and its reactionary 
effect upon the home and domestic life of 
our country. Miss Jane Addams, Miss 
Mary E. McDowell of the Chicago Univer- 
sity Settlement, and Miss Lillian D. Wald 
of the Nurses’ Settlement, New York, re- 
cently visited Washington for the purpose 
of consulting President Roosevelt and 
others in the matter. It was learned that 
the Department of Labor was willing to 
do the work, but that it was without 
funds for such a purpose, and was barred 
from asking Congress for a special appro- 
priation. It was agreed that the only way 
to secure such an investigation was 
through pressure brought to bear on 
Congress by organizations of women.”’ 

Th.s matter was brought before the 
Council of Presidents of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs for approval, 
and the industrial committee was asked 
to appeal to the club women to petition 
Congress for an appropriation for the in- 
vestigation desired, 

There has been no official investigation 
into the industrial conditions of women 
for a uumber of years. The information 
gained at that time is absolutely value- 
less now. F. M. A. 


MORE TESTIMONY FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

George Shirtcliffe, president of the 
Chamber ot Commerce of Wellington, 
N. Z, has lately arrived in this country 
on a tour of sightseeing and pleasure. 
Much of the progress which New Zealand 
has made during the past few years he 
ascribes to the fact that the influence of 
their women is brought into public af- 
fairs. He is reported as saying: 

“The island colony is far ahead of all 
the other colonies of the empire in her en- 
deavors to cope with the great vexed 
questions of modern society by means of 
direct legislation. 

‘‘Woman suffrage, which prevails in 
New Zealand, is one of the greatest forces 
in the purification of society that can be 
imagined. In all matters affecting morals 
or education, the women of the colony 
exercise their franchise irrespective of 
their husbands’ political leanings. In 





matters purely political, I believe that in ~ 


the great majority of cases they duplicate 
their husbands’ votes. 

“‘As a result, the colony is governed by 
local option, and the sale of liquor is ab- 
solutely forbidden in many territories, I 


am confident, though personally I am not- 


in favor of prohibition, that within a 
short time we shall have prohibition 
throughout the island.”’ 





——“i>-0<> 


WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs includes twenty-one State 
Federations with about 20,000 members. 
There are ten other State organizations 
which are expected to become federated 
with the National before the next national 
meeting at Detroit next year. The uplift- 
ing of the home and the better training of 
the children are the leading purposes of 
the organization. Mrs, Elizabeth Lindsey 
Davis, of Chicago, one of the national 
officers, presented this purpose very forc- 
ibly at the recent meeting, which resulted 
in the organcization of the Nebraska feder- 
ation, ‘‘The purity of the home is the 
colored people’s problem of the twentieth 
century,’’ said Mrs, Davis last week, ‘‘and 
it is time for the women and mothers to 
take a hand in its adjustment. This we 
can do to a large extent through the teach- 
ing, the experiences and the influence of 
the Woman’s Club. ‘Through the club we 
must instill in our women a race pride 
that will frown upon and place the club 
stamp of disapproval upon everything 
that tends to lower the standard of the 
community. Our women can do this, and 
with telling effect.’’ 


The first woman’s club in Hanover, Ger- 
many, was founded in 1900, the object be- 
ing to form a common meeting-place for 
business and professional women. The 
club has a house of its own, of which it is 
justly proud, and a membership of more 
than 400, The club has a limited number 
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of sleeping-rooms, and members may ob- 
tain lodging and breakfast if they so de- 
sire. Weisbaden, Halle and Stettin have 
also women’s clubs. In 1896 an evening 
club for working women was formed 
in Dresden, for the purpose of supplying 
working girls and unmarried women a 
place of amusement and social diversion. 
Following this, similar institutions have 
been founded in Berlin and several other 
cities. 


Austin, Texas, has a Mothers’ and Fath- 
ers’ Club. 


The Washington*State Federation has 
asked Gov. Mead to appoint as regent of 
the State University a woman identified 
with the State Federation. A vacancy in 
the board exists at the present time, and 
it is generally felt that a woman should 
be appointed to fill it. 


The clubwomen of Tacoma, Wasb., have 
established a Woman’s Inn, which has 
just been formally opened. The building 
has three floors, and is equipped with 
sleeping and reception rooms, and a grill, 
where luncheon is served during the week 
and supper on Saturday nights. Several of 
the rooms have been very comfortably 
furnished by various clubs and societies, 
and these are ready for use by patrons at 
very moderate rates. The inn is to have 
a spacious reception room, with piano 
and books and pretty furnishings to make 
it attractive, and this will be open to vis- 
itors at all seasonable hours. ‘The inn is 
exclusively for girls and business women, 
or women travelling without escort, and 
offers all the privileges of a home, includ- 
ing the right to receive and entertain one’s 
frieuds, whether men or women, 

F, M. A, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Amanda Deyo, for many years an 
ordained Universalist minister, has been 
obliged on account of throat failure to 
give up preaching. She has accepted a 
call from the Shaker community at Mount 
Lebanon,. N. Y., to establish a ‘‘Bureau of 
Work,”’ and through this new opportunity 
she hopes to do much for humanity and 
the faith which she loves. 

Sixty-four young women have recently 
graduated from the Chicago Training 
School for Missions. Forty of these 
graduates will enter deaconess work in 
this country; eight expect to go within 
the year to foreign missionary fields, and 
others will make further preparation for 
special Christian work. 





A WHITE BOY AND A BLACK BOY. 


A neighbor of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller of Geneva, N. Y., has written out, 
at Mrs. Miller’s request, the following 
true story of an amusing incident con- 
nected with her small son. The mother 
writes: 





It was Hallett’s first day at the public 
school, and with some misgivings I saw 
his desk assigned just next a particularly 
black young son of Ham, 

My misgivings were not for my own 
child, but for the feelings of the other 
boy, as I realized, when too late, that ‘‘the 
color question”? had never been debated 
with Hallett, and he had never in any way 
been thrown with or even seen colored 
children. 

Leaving him with the hope that there 
would be no opportunity for immediate 
unpleasantness, and turning over in my 
mind what I should say to him when he 
came home filled with wonder and repul- 
sion, I drove home to confide in his father 
my fears of an open revolt when our son 
should return. 

To my surprise and no small relief, 
there was nothing but favorable comment 
on the day’s experiences, with no refer- 
ence whatever to his dusky companion, 
from whom he had scarcely moved his 
eyes during the half hour I was in the 
school-room. However, when bed-time 
came and the prayer of thanksgiving ‘‘for 
all our blessings,’’ the flood-gates were 
opened, and Hallett flung his arms around 
my neck, exclaiming with something very 
like a sob, ‘“‘Well, I don’t think things are 
a bit even in this world, and J don’t call 
it square!”’ 

Then I felt the time had come for my 
little moral lecture on our added obliga- 
tions, etc., etc., because of our greater 
blessings of so and so, and a soft white 
skin; but here I was interrupted with 
em phasis. 

**Blessing to have a white skin! ! Why, 
do you know there is a boy at my school 
who is black all over his face and neck, 
and ’way up under his shirt sleeves, and 
the other boys’ call him ‘nigger,’ and I 
asked them why, and they said ‘nigger 
means black.’ Now I don’t see why I 
couldn’t have been made a nigger as 
wellas that boy. Why, he never has to 
wash his face and hands!’’ Then, as 


though realizing that the necessity of 
bathing only showed personal eccentricity 
On the part of his particular mother, and 





that my spirit of thrift must be appealed 
to, he quickly added, ‘‘And only think of, 
the saving of towels and sapolio!”’ 

With a promptly re-adjusted point of 
view and great relief of mind, I tucked 
my boy in bed with the fervent hupe that 
the day would never come when he should 
cease to feel that, as he expressed it, 
“Sam is just like me inside, because I saw 
him all red and white when he opened his 
mouth and laughed.”’ 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JOHN O, NORRIS. 


Mr. John O. Norris, master of the 
Charlestown High School since 1885, and 
for many years prominent in educational 
matters, died suddenly at his home in 
Melrose, Junel4. He served as chairman 
of the school committee in Melrose for 
along time. He was much interested in 
the Unitarian Society of that city, and 
superintendent of the Sunday school for 
20 years. 

Mr. Norris was a son-in-law of the late 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. He was born 
in 1848, and graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1866. He then taught in the 
Adams Grammar School, Quincy, also in 
Ashland, at the English High School in 
this city, and for several years was master 
of the East Boston High School. One of 
his early scholars at the last-named insti 
tution, herself a matron, writes: 


It is twenty-two years since I knew Mr. 
Norris as a teacher, and during those 
years we have met but few times. Yet 
the schoolday impressions are still clear, 
and the memories of him dear indeed. 
He came so near to his pupils that the re- 
lation seemed that of father and children 
rather than of master and scholars. Such 
pleasant chats as he bad with us during 
our noon recess, when we ate our lunch in 
the schoolroom, he pacing the wide aisle 
with a sandwich iv one hand and his right 
arm behind him in characteristic manner. 
He often said to us, in his hearty voice, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “Girls, you 
ought always to walk while eatiog, it isso 
much better for digestion!’’ We thought 
dancing afterward more effective, and he 
would watch us with kindly amusement 
as we danced in the small space available. 
Then he would turn away to spend the 
rest of his recess in work for the school, 
whose welfare was always near his heart. 

Many a wise lesson not planned by the 
school committee we learned in those 
recess moments, Girls were won over, by 
his words, and example, from a luncheon 
of cream cakes and tarts to a wholesome 
one brought from home. One of our 
mates, who was too forward in her 
manners, changed in her bearing after 
his quiet talk with her. ‘These les- 
sons were never driven home, but were 
opened out before us in a genial manner 
that proved his interest, at the same time 
leaving us free. For instance, he told of 
his custom each year since his student 
days, of taking up some subject, hitherto 
unexplored by him, and learning all he 
could about it through books or in con- 
versation with others, thus exercising his 
power to study while increasing his gen- 
eral knowledge. 

A blessing we gained through him was 
the address given at our graduation by his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
with its straightforward words of wisdom, 

I was always impressed during my 
schooldays, and still more when old 
enough to appreciate the beauty of it, 
with bis calm manner in the schoolroom, 
and his gentle, almost tender way of deal- 
ing with one who had done wrong. 

One is tempted to regret that the new 
High School building in East Boston was 
not built until after he left, and that he 
has gone from this earth just before tue 
building of the new school in Charles- 
town. But there are compensations. Is 
there not a feeling of comradeship that 
comes from enduring together the difficul- 
ties arising from cramped quarters and 
inadequate appliances? It seems so, in 
the love and respect that his memory 
awakens, and in the sense that his death 
brings of the loss of a fatherly friend. 
While, in our minds, the other world is 
enriched by the presence of a soul that 
has brooded tenderly over so many young 
lives. J. 8. M. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE CHILDREN OF Goop FortTUNE. An 
Essay in Morals. By C. Hanford Hender- 
son. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1905. Price $1.20 net. 


In what does ‘good fortune’’ consist? 
To be genuine it must be individual, both 
in the quest itself and in the thing sought. 
It is personal possession; an affair of con- 
sciousness. Of necessity each soul sets 
up its own goal, and satisfies itself that 
the goal is being reached. 

This book is an attempt to ascertain 
how to attain personal happiness, and in 
doing so to promote the good fortune of 
the community. The first and indispen- 
sable condition is freedom, Morality has 
a double concern; to ascertain first what 
part of human activity may be classed as 
conduct, and second in what the quality 
of goodness as applied to conduct consists. 
Meanwhile we are all children of the same 
quest, seekers of a good fortune, such as 
we see. For each it properly wears a dif- 
ferent face, and each is bound to follow 
the image which his spirit makes. The 
book is full of wise suggestions and sweet 
reasonableness. H. B. B, 


By Lilian 





Tue OvTLOOK BEAUTIFUL, 
Whiting. 





This is an affirmation of the unreality 





of death. It is only the translation from 
a lower to a higher form of life; an event 
not to be dreaded, but welcomed; not an 
end of life, but an event in life, the su- 
preme experience of our sojourn on earth. 
Miss Whiting regards death as only the 
as by means of which the spiritual 

y is released from the physical and 
enters on the next higher plane of the 
spiritual universe. This idea is developed 
from numerous quotations from writers of 
prose and poetry. It is possible to share 
from day to day the life of God and to 
know that we share it, to be placed beyond 
doubt, to live here and now the life of im- 
mortality. 

This cheerful view fills its possessor 
with courage and hope. ‘In this life of 
ours, here and now, any moment may be a 
miracle moment. Every hour is the hour 
of God. At any instant the glory that 
shone around the Shepherds on the Judean 
plain may transfigure our pathway and 
unite our souls more closely to Him in 
whom alone is Eternal Life.” 4.B B. 
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NEW BOOKS. 











FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S KINDERGARTEN 
PepaGoGics. Third and Last Volume. 
Translated by Josephine Jarvis. This 
volume contains appeal and statutes for 
an education union, with speeches, plans, 
movement-plays, songs, etc. 

KINDLy Lieut. A little book of learn- 
ing. By John Milton Scott. Upland 
Farms Alliance, Oscawana - on - Hudson, 
N. Y. 

THE WOMAN WHO SreEnps. A study of 
her economic function. By Bertha June 
Richardson, A. B. With an Introduction 
by Ellen H. Richards, A. M. Boston: 
Whitcomb and Barrows. 

How To Te. SToRtEs TO CHILDREN, 
By Sara Cone Bryant. Boston, New York 
and Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


IRRFAHRTEN VON FRIEDRICH GER- 
STACKER. Edited with Notes and Vocab- 
ulary by F. B. Stiver. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1905, Price 45 cents. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

WoRcCESTER.—The League had an out- 
ing June 13, with Mrs. Jacob Williams of 
Northbridge. The party came by electrics. 
Her home, more than a hundred years old, 
is full of antiquities. After looking at the 
pewter dishes and house, we enjoyed 
luncheon under the trees, Afterward a 
letter was read from Mrs. Adaline H. How- 
land, who was unable to be present, thank- 
ing us for the eighty pinks sent by the 
League on her eightieth birthday. We 
visited or rambled according to pleasure. 
Later, a business session of the execu- 
tive committee was called and plans 
of work for the coming year discussed. 
It was voted that our October meeting be 
a memorial to Mrs. Livermore; that our 
money for the League be raised by sub 
scription among the members. We then 
adjourned, after giving a vote of thanks 
to Mrs, Williams for our delightful picnic, 
an occasion to be long remembered. 

A. G. FowLer, Sec. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*What’s a philosopher, Tommy ?”’ asked 
his little sister. ‘‘Huh!” said Tommy, “I 
should think you’d know. It’s a man 
who rides a philosophede,”’”—New York 
Times. 














“*T tell you what,’’ grumbled the pessi- 
mistic waiter, ‘‘people ain't givin’ tips like 
they used to in the old days.’”’ ‘That’s 
right,’’ replied the funny waiter. ‘Think 
of Esau, who gave his birthright for a 
mess of pottage.’’— Philadelphia Ledger. 


James B. Weaver and Senator Dolliver, 
of Iuwa, once held a joint debate. It was 
announced that it was to be held ‘‘on the 
highest possible plane.’’ ‘It was very 
simple,’”’ said Dolliver in explanation, 
‘‘Weaver promised not to tell any lies 
about me and I promised not to tel] any 
truth about Weaver.’’ 


The New York weekly paper which 
chronicles gay doings not only in that 
frivolous metropolis, but in England, af- 
forded Mrs. Emmons keen enjoyment, and 
gave her many an excuse for righteous 
wrath. This fact had been appreciated by 
her son, who sent her a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

**Listen to this, Bije Emmons,’’ she com- 
manded one night, the paper trembling in 
her hand. ‘It’s the account of a grand 
reception in London, and this is what it 
says: ‘The Honorable Winifred Cowles 
was in black velvet, studded with jewels, 
the low-cut bodice and sleeve-straps being 
encrusted with sparkling gems. The Hon- 
orable Frances Rathbone wore deep blue 
velvet with garnitures of rich lace.’ 

‘‘Now you mark what I say,’’ said Mrs. 
Emmons. “If our young fellows that go 
over to England get to wearing such 
clothes as this paper describes, what’s 
going to become of our country? A fellow 
that'll submit himself to being rigged up 
in any such way as that isn’t likely to 
know how to handle a gun in time o’ war 
or a hoe in time 0’ peace!’’ 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con. 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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TO BALTIMORE AND RETURN 





Via the Royal Blue Line, 812.50. Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and Others May Take 
This Trip in Jaly Under Advanta- 
geous Conditions, 





July is one of the most delightful of 
months in which to visit the Middle South, 
say as far as Baltimore; and at the time 
of the Christian Endeavor Convention in 
that city the early part of the month, such 
liberal inducements are offered by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad that one who 
never has been in that delightful part of 
the country should not miss this rare op. 
portunity. This first-class road, which 
offers to take tourists to that beautiful 
city and back via the Royal Blue Line 
from Boston, all-rail, for $14.05, or via 
Fall River Line for $12.50, with corre- 
spondingly low rates from all other New 
England points, traverses a most pictur- 
esque country; the train service and all 
its appointments are palatial, and Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and others who may 
wish to take the trip are promised every 
attention and courtesy. It is of in- 
terest also to know a trip to Baltimore 
under such unusual conditions is especial- 
ly advantageous, since one may run over 
to the capital city of the nation in less 
than an hour. A most attractive Chris- 
tian Endeavor folder, giving route and de- 
tails of the convention, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
Tickets for this low-priced trip are on sale 
from July 3 to 5, good returning until 
July 15, at the Boston office of the Balti. 
more & Ohio, 360 Washington Street, J. B. 
Scott, N. E. P. A. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcr 
and J. F.GrREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 











American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 
Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 

Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 

AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


232 West 14th Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
eg nee sunset views; fishing, boating; sur 
and stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLAOKWELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





IDEAL TRIP TO THE CATSKILLS.— 
Party is being formed for a visit to the most 
charming part of the Catskills. Two waterfalls, 
each over 100 feet high, close by. The “Five 
Cascades”’ considered the most uniquely pictur- 
esque and beautiful spot from California to 
Maine. Kighty-mile view of Hudson Valley. 
The best place for a really delightful time. 
Twenty years’ experience of the manager guar- 
antees this. Starts July6, returns July 14. Rail- 
road fare from Boston and return, with board at 
hotel, $28.75. Write immediately to D.G Hitcn- 
cook, Warren, Mass. References: Senorita Caro- 
lina Huidobro, 7 Durham 8St., Boston; Clinton 
Gowdy, attorney at law, Springfield, Mass, and 
others on application, 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 17, speak- 
ing some English, tailor by trade, wants to do 
housework this summer, or any other kind of 
work where he can improve his English. Will be 
satisfied with small wages if he can have English 
lessons and some time tostudy. Address Bedros 
Terzian, 72 Marlboro’ St., Chelsea, Mass. 





BAKER.—Armenian of 37, with experience as 
a baker, wants work. Younger brother, 21, stu- 
dent for two years at French American College 
in Springfield, Mass , wants any work he can a. 
in house, store, or hotel. Address Hatoom G., 
Mazmanian, 341 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 








Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner, She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 








Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘Woman Snuf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs, Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

























GLOVES for 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 


WE are showing a splendid 
line of Ladies’ SILK 


Summer wear. 
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THE CALL OF THE HILLS. 
BY MARGARET HAMILTON WAGENHALS. 


Over the green meadows winds the way 
(But the hills are calling), 
Through rich hills where the cattle stray 
(Bat the hills are calling) 
Down to the bridge where the loitering 
stream 
Murmurs forever its sweet day-dream, 
And an oriole trills to its mate in the nest, 
Singing of home and the love that is best, 
(But the hills are calling). 
(Oh, the hills are calling, I must obey, 
My heart has heard them and will not 
stay; 
So I follow it, follow it ever and aye, 
Over the hills and far away.) 


Through the roar of the busy street 
(Ob, the hills are calling) 
I press on my way with eager feet 
(For the hills are calling ;) 
And out of the rush of the hurrying throng 
The city sings me a wonderful song, 
A siren song of glory and shame, 
Of lust and struggle of gold and fame, 
(But the hills are calling). 
(Ob, the hills are calling, [ must obey, 
I hear their call and [ cannot stay, 
But follow it, follow it ever and aye 
Over the hills and far away.) 


Whither I travel I cannot say 
(But the hi ls are calling), 
Onward and upward leads the way 
(And the hills are calling). 
Beyond the gaze of my yearning eyes 
An unknown country before me lies, 
And, leaving behind all earth counts best, 
I needs must follow—I cannot rest 
When [ hear it calling. 
(Ob, I hear it calling, and I must obey, 
It haunts my heart, and it will not stay; 
So I follow it, follow it ever and aye, 
Over the hills and far away.) 
— Outlook. 


—_—-- — 


CARD-PLAYING VS. POLITICAL EQUALITY. 


The Ontario County P. E. Club held its 
second annual convention June 16, at 
Clifton Spriogs. The County officers made 
their reports; Miss Mary Coolidge, the 
local president, gave the address of wel- 
come; and Miss Anne F, Miller, the county 
president, responded as follows, address- 
ing her remarks to the club’s Clifton 
Springs hostesses: 

‘*What Miss Coolidge has said makes us 
feel indeed at home in your beautiful 
town. It is also indisputable evidence 
that our confidence in your hospitality 
was well founded. 

“Confidence and coéperation are my 
watchwords in suffrage work. Confidence 
and coéperation are the strong pair that 
have carried us over all the rough bits of 
road, and up the many hills that lay be- 
tween our first meeting in Ontario Coun- 
ty and the pleasant pathway which leads 
us to-day to yourdoor. Nearly eight years 
ago, on Nov. 30, 1897, the organization of 
Ontario County’s first P. E. Club took 
place in Geneva, Fifty members were en- 
rolled. Our present members number 
307. 

“The Phelps Club was organized in 1898 
with 15 members. It secured later a mem- 
bership of nearly 100, and has recently be- 
come the mother of a strong and already 
well developed daughter, the Clifton 
Springs Club. This daughter now counts 
30 in her brood—enough to satisfy even 
President Roosevelt. Ontario County re- 
ports to-day 1,207 registered suffragists. 
We are holding our second family reun- 
ion in the house of our youngest kias- 
woman, and we shall feel all the joys of 
youth again in the happy association. We 
thank you most sincerely for opening 
your doors, your minds and your hearts 
to us. Itis surely good to be together. 


“The thought I would leave with you 
was suggested to me in several ways, at 
different times, and in widely separated 
localities. 

‘Several years ago, in glancing at a 
New York paper, I saw the heading, ‘Con- 
vention to last one week. Women from 
nearly every State in the Union.’ I was 
at once greatly interested, and thought, 
‘What mighty movement is this? What 
great organization, what universal feeling 
has brought these hundreds of women 
from their homes and families in the 
North, the South, the East and the West?’ 
Never have I experienced a greater revul- 
sion than when I discovered the object of 
this great gathering—this gathering of 
intelligent, cultivated women of means 
and certainly of leisure for the sessions 
of the Convention were held morning, 
afternoon and evening, and every day in 
the week, At the end of this time they 
had solved the problem which had 
brought them together from the ends of 
the nation. They had discovered that: 
Given certain conditions of chance, such 
as the distribution of partners and cards, 
Mrs. and Miss So-and-So beat Miss and 
Mrs. That-and-That at Whist, or vice 
versa. The result either way was of as 
much indifference to me as the Eastern 
potentate expressed in his reply to an in- 
vitation to be present at the great English 
horse-race: ‘Why should I go? I know 





now that one horse can run faster than 
another, and I don’t care which.’ 

“And yet, in spite of my disappoint- 
ment in the object of this gathering of 
women in New York, I felt glad that they 
felt sufficient interest in any subject to 
get together and learn from association 
what can be gained from association only. 
Consequently I held my peace, or at least 
seldom spoke my full mind on the subject 
of card-playing as a serious occupation 
fur women. Recently, however, in Eng- 
land, I saw ashort paragraph from Lloyd's 
News, and the pen of Mr, Frederick Har- 
rison. Of card-playing he writes: 

***T do not call it a vice unless it ends in 
reckless gambling, which it often does, 
but it is an anti-sucial, debilitating form 
of folly, which encourages mean kinds of 
excitement.’ 

‘Such a serious indictment as this was 
sufficient to give me pause, and I have 
since thought much on the subject, espe- 
cially of the anti-social nature of card- 
playing; and I believe that Mr. Harrison 
is right, for does not true sociability con- 
sist in a full and equal interchange of 
thought and feeling? And does not the 
game of whist, by its very name and real 
character, demand the repression of any 
interchange of thought or feeling? Think? 
Yes, but keep your thought to yourself, 
Feel? Yes, but never share your feeling. 
Repression — Suppression — Depression, I 
should say. 

‘‘And now for the practical application 
of those few observations. Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell of Boston, in her recent 
address at the annual festivity of the Ge- 
neva P. E. Club—the Lochland Piazza 
Party—spoke of some of the objections 
made to woman suffrage, among them the 
plea that some women make of lack of 
time; and she remarked that those who 
had no time for our work often bad time 
enough for teas and bridge. How many 
times have I had to cross that Bridge 
when I have been trying to gather an 
audience for some earnest worker and 
able speaker on the lines of public better- 
ment! On one occasion I remember three 
card-parties were to meet on the evening 
of one of our lectures, and of course even 
our own members felt a divided duty, 

“The moral of all this is: The next time 
you have to choose between cards and 
Political Equality, choose Political Equa - 
ity; and if any one wants to start a new 
club of any kind, in any place in Ontario 
County, do not allow yourself to be lured 
by even the fascinations of the latest Lon- 
don novelty, the fashionable Bridge coat; 


but start a Political Equality Club in | 
It will bring your life in touch | 
with the things that are worth while. 


stead. 


You will feel strengthened by the associa- 
tion with those who are earnestly using 
the strength they have to make the dream 
of better things come true.”’ 

In a letter written to a friend since, Miss 
Miller adds: 

‘*‘What I say of cards does not mean 
that they have not a legitimate place. (I 
am told by Mr. Blatch that they were in- 
vented for the amusement of a demented 
French monarch, and no doubt were of 
great use to him, as they have been to 
thousands who are seeking some way to 
pass the time.) As a passtime, then, for 
those whose imagination suggests nothing 
else for them to do—well—let it pass. 
But, as a serious study or occupation in 
the regular lives of men and women, as it 
has come to be both here and in England, 
I feel that it is time to say, ‘Hold— 
enough!’”’ 


—— — = oe 


A CONVENTION OF BUSINESS WOMEN. 


The Business Women’s National League, 
formed last year at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, will hold its first annual convention 
in New York City next week. 

The League numbers among its mem- 
bers doctors, lawyers, writers, artists, 
stenographers, employees in department 
stores, teachers—in short, workers in any 
branch of industry. The organization is 
not a charity, but aims at self-help, and is 
an alliance of working women ‘‘to provide 
a@ means of communication for business 
women, to further organized helpfulness 
among such,”’ and to establish a home on 
Chesapeake Bay which will be open all 
the year, where sick or tired members can 
go for pleasure or recuperation at slight 
expense. The League has already a ranch 
near Denver for the use of its members, 
where the living expenses are moderate, 

Auxiliary leagues have been formed in 
Massachusetts, New York, Louisiana and 
other States which will be represented at 
the national convention. The national 
president, Miss Louise Lee Hardin, editor 
of the Business Woman's Magazine of 
Denver, will lead a large delegation from 
Colorado, 

Among the speakers announced are Dr. 
Alice Steeves, D. D.S., of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Business Wom- 
an’s League, who will speak on ‘Fem- 
inization of Professions,’’ and Miss Chan- 
ler, president of the New York Municipal 
League, on “The Municipality as the 
Business Woman Sees it,’’ F. M, A. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


WOMEN STUDENTS’ HIGHER AVERAGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, JUNE 8, 1905, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An enclosed clipping may interest you. 
though its news is not news. Stanford 
University publishes a similar report year 
after year, showing that the women stu- 
dents average higher than the men, as far 
as can be measured by figures. In the 
words of the report: 

Of the number who have been warned 
and dropped at tl is time the women show 
a far better record than do the men of the 
university. Of the thirty-eight who were 
dropped there were but three women, aod 
of the thirty-three warned there were but 
five. This peculiar difference of. scholar- 
ship between the men and women bas 
been shown in every report which the 
committee bas given out. 

We are working and planning for a 
large delegation to the Portland Conven.- 
tion. Iam very glad that we shall meet 
there the ones we have known so long, 
and yet have not met face to face. 

Atice L, PARK. 
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KANSAS. 


The judges of an election at Syracuse, 
Kan., recently made a peculiar ruling, ac- 
cording to the Kansas City Journal. They 
held that a wife bad the right to vote, 
being a resident, but that her husband 
had not. Charles Schroll of Arizona 
bought a store at Syracuse, and his wife 
came up in September torun it. He did 
not come untila month later. The Kan 
sas law says that a citizen must be in the 
State six months to vote. Mrs. Schrol 
had been there six months. Her busband 
lacked a few days. The law also says 
that a man’s home is deemed to be where 
his family resides. Schroll tried to vote 
under this provision of the law, but was 
barred by the judges. 








The New York * uffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The edi:or is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. ou sught 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 








WE would just LOVE to come to YOY and 
serve you (F we knew YOU would LOVE 
to have us. E are sent by our master on those 
beautiful Art Blotters, much larger than we are 
here, and our names given. 5 Blotters for 10c 
or 12 for 20c. A companion blotter with doggies 
same price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, SIX LITTLE KITS 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY 8ARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 








One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 


EMMA G. SMITH 
Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





. NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exvizasets J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
President, Rey. ANNA H. SHaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. * 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CakRRIf CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPrToy. 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors Miss LAuRA CLAy. Lexington, Ky. 
* | Dr. Cora Smita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO, 








We had not expected to send another letter to the WomMAN’s JouRNAL for this 
Column before leaving for Portland, but so many items of interest have come in within 
these past few days before leaving that we feel it our duty to pass them along to our 
readers. 





Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, president of the New Jersey W.S. A., will speak at 
Ocean Grove July 12. at the National meeting of the Sons of Temperance. The New 
Jersey W. S. A. will distribute suffrage literature at this meeting, and also at the 
National Educational Association, which meets at Asbury Park July 3 to 7. 





We are indebted to Elizabeth Otis Carroll, 384 Monroe St., Brooklyn, for the fol- 
lowing item: ‘An executive meeting of the Kings County Political Equality Leagues 
was held on Thursday, June 15, at the residence of the president, Miss Ida Augusta 
Crafts, 294 Stuyvesant Ave., Brooklyn, for the purpose of planning the work for the 
coming year. The following chairmen of committees were appointed: Organization, 
Mrs. Helen B. Tunnard; enrolment, Mrs. Edith Cauthorne; industrial, Mrs. J. W. 
David; work among young people, Mrs. O. W. Haskell; press, Mra. Elizabeth Otis 
Carroll; parliamentarian, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff. 





Mary Coolidge, of Clinton Springs, N. Y., writes to Headquarters under date of 
June 19: ‘‘We have organized a Civic Club here in Clifton Springs with a membership 
of thirty, without the aid of anyone outside of our village. A year from now we hope 
to come in possession of the $20 offered by the N. A. W.S., A. for a club so organized.” 





At the Portland Convention the Iowa W. S. A. will report the organization of 51 
new clubs, Miss Chase organized 17 of these while at work in Iowa last fall. Miss 
McMillen, an Iowa woman, has organized the others, Oregon will report at least 49 
new clubs, and California will report 52, due to Miss Laughlin’s organization work. 
Early in the year we had a record of 215 new clubs at Headquarters. We believe the 
reports from the various States at the Convention will make this number much larger, 





Miss Mills writes to Headquarters from the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
at Geneva: ‘‘Yesterday Mrs. Crossett and I attended the Ontario County Convention 
at Clifton Springs. We came back to Mrs. Miller’s forthe night. It is the most beau- 
tiful place, right on the lake shore. Mr. and Mrs, Blatch are here, and Mrs. Blatch’s 
sister, Mrs. Lawrence. They are going to Ithaca to-day (June 17) to attend Nora’s 
commencement, . . . Iam to speak at Seneca Falls this afternoon. On the night of 
the 15th I spoke in the Presbyterian church of Spencer and formed a club with Mrs. 
Henry Fisher as president and Mrs. M. J. Remsen treasurer.”’ 





Some weeks ago Mrs, Marie Jenney Howe addressed a Mothers’ Club at one of the 
publie schools on the work of the Consumers’ League. She was invited to come again 
and to talk woman suffrage the next time. A few days ago the ladies sent for her and 
she went to their meeting, made an address and found 13 women ready to be organ- 
ized into a woman suffrage club. We cannot yet report the names of the officers 
This makes three woman suffrage clubs in the city of Cleveland now. 





On the 13th of June the Minneapolis Political Equality Club held its annual pic- 
nic at the home of Robert and Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, ‘‘A fine time, a perfect day, 60 
people, bountiful lunch, good speeches, steamer ride on the Minnetonka, collected $9 
for National, and got our enthusiasm well stirred,” is the report one of the partici- 
pants sends to Headquarters. 





The Warren Political Equality Club has just paid its 1905 dues to the County 
Treasurer for 252 members. Last year this club had 173 members. We should be 
pleased to hear from all clubs which have upwards of 100 members. Every club hav- 
ing 100 members or upwards will confer a favor by reporting same to Headquarters. 
Let us get better acquainted. 


The ALADDIN OVEN 


(Invented by Edward Atkinson, Ph. D.) 





PIONEER WORK 
In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Flavors improved, time, worry and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


‘ Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 


HONORARY EpiToRs: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Professor Albert 8. Cook, Professor 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs.Katherine Breshkovskaya, 


BY ERNEST POOLE. 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
ents postpaid by mail. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St, Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


money saved, 


A heat-retaining box, in which a 
four-course dinner for eight persons 
can be cooked at a nominal cost. 

Conserves the nutritive qualities of 
food material in the highest degree. 


An indispensable adjunct to the 





culinary laboratory. 


Cool kitchens now made possible. 


Send for booklet. 


ALADDIN OVEN CO., 


BROOKLINE, 


MASS. 
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